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The Mormon Battalion and the 
Winning of California 

By N. G. Morgan, Sr. 


At 9:30 a.m., July 13, 1953, at an 
historic spot opposite the entrance 
to the Board of Education Building, 
in the city of Los Angeles, Califor¬ 
nia, a groundbreaking ceremony took 
place initiating the construction of 
the beautiful Fort Moore Pioneer 
Memorial. 

This occasion and the historic 
saga of Fort Moore are of especial 
interest to the membership of the 
National Society of the Sons of Utah 
Pioneers because, in a sense, they 
represent a commemoration of the 
heroic accomplishments of our pioneer 
fathers who served in the Mormon 
Battalion. 

While being driven from their 
beautiful city of Nauvoo by mob 
violence--out into the wilds of the 
western plains—without governmental 
protection, these early stalwarts 
accepted the call of their country, 
enlisted in the Mormon Battalion and 
made one of the most remarkable in¬ 
fantry marches in the annals of mili¬ 
tary history. 

On arriving at their destination, 
the Mission of San Diego, California, 
by order of their military commander, 
Lt. Col. P. St. George Cooke, an 
officer in the regular army of the 
United States, the following com¬ 
mendatory order was issued and read 
to Mormon Battalion members on 
February 4, 1847: 

Headquarters* 

Mission of San Diego 
January 3 of 1847 

Lieutenant Colonel commanding 
congratulates the (Mormon) battalion 
on its safe arrival on the shores of 


the Pacific Ocean* and the con¬ 
clusion of its march of over two 
thousand miles* History may be 
searched in vain for an equal 
march of infantry; nine-tenths of it 
through a wilderness* where noth¬ 
ing but savages and wild beasts 
are found* or deserts where* for 
want of water* there is no living 
creature* There* with almost hope¬ 
less labor* we have dug deep wells* 
which the future traveler will enjoy* 
Without a guide who had traversed 
them* we have ventured into track¬ 
less prairies where water was not 
found for several marches. With 
crowbar and pick-aze in hand* we 
have worked our way over moun¬ 
tains* which seemed to defy aught 
save the wild goat* and hewed a 
passage through a chasm of living 
rock more narrow than our wagons* 
To bring these first wagons to the 
Pacific* we have preserved the 
strength of the mules by herding 
them over large tracts* which you 
have laboriously guarded without 
loss* 

The garrison of four presidios of 
Sonora* concentrated within the 
walls of Tucson* gave us no pause; 
we drove them out with their artil¬ 
lery; but our intercourse with the 
citizens was unmarked by a single 
act of injustice* Thus marching* 
half-naked and half-fed* and living 
upon wild animals* we have dis¬ 
covered and made a road of great 
value to our country* 

Arrived at the first settlement 
of California* after a single day's 
rest* you cheerfully turned off from 
the route to this point of promised 
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repose, to enter upon a campaign, 
and meet, as we believed, the 
approach of the enemy; and this, 
too, without salt to season your 
sole subsistence of fresh meat... 

Thus, volunteers, you have ex¬ 
hibited some high and essential 
qualities of veterans, but much 
remains undone. Soon you will 
turn your strict attention to the 
drill, to system and order, to forms 
also, which are all necessary to 
the soldier. 

B y order of 

P. St. George Cooke, Lt. Col. 

P. C. Merrill, Adjutant 

No battalion of soldiers ever re*- 
ceived greater commendation from 
their commanding officer than did the 
Mormon Battalion boys on that occa¬ 
sion. General Kearney, commander- 
in-chief of the army of occupation in 


California, in speaking of the heroic 
accomplishments of this body, also 
stated that history would be searched 
in vain for an infantry march equal to 
the Battalion’s, adding that “Bona¬ 
parte crossed the Alps - but these 
men have crossed a continent.” 

As to their accomplishments after 
arriving in California, one need only 
to consult the archives of the War 
Department and the public libraries. 
Here can be found the official orders 
of commanding officers and the manner 
in which they were executed. There 
is an abundance of historical docu¬ 
ments replete with physical evidence 
of their deeds. Members of the na¬ 
tional Society of the Sons of the Utah 
Pioneers who have consulted the 
records affirm the following self- 
evident facts to be beyond question: 

1. That the Mormon Battalion 
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lived up to the highest ideals 
of the American soldier. 

2. That the Mormon Battalion dis¬ 
covered and made the first 
wagon road (later followed by 
the railroad) over the southern 
route to the Pacific Coast 
which soon became of great 
value to the United States 
Government. 

3. That the Mormon Battalion 
members were the first to garri¬ 
son and fortify San Luis Rey, 
February 3, 1847. 

4. That, under Military Order No. 
3, dated March 15, 1847, Cap¬ 
tain Jesse D. Hunter in command 
of Company B of the Mormon 
Battalion marched on March 
15, 1847 to San Diego and on 
arriving there was ordered to 
garrison his troops for the 
protection of the town and to 
take charge of all the defenses 
of the place. 

5. That the following order was 
issued and subsequently ex¬ 
ecuted: 

Order No. 5 

Headquarters, 

Southern Military District 
Ciudad de Los Angeles 
April 6, 1847 

Thepost of San Luis Rey will be 
discontinued until further orders. 
1st Lieutenant (George W.) Oman, 
(Company A) Mormon Battalion, 
will march his detachment, com¬ 
posing its garrison, to this city 
without delay. He will drive here 
all the public mules and bring with 
him other public property in his 
charge. 

P. St. George Cooke 
Lieut. Col., Commanding 



PHILLIP ST. GEORGE COOKE 


6. That on April 11, 1847, under 
Order No. 7, Company C of the 
Mormon Battalion was ordered 
to fortify and protect the stra¬ 
tegic Cajon Pass. The order 
read as follows: 

Headquarters, 

Southern Military District 
Los Angeles 
April 11, 1847 

(1) That Company C, Mormon 
Battalion, will march tomorrow and 
take post in the Canyon pass (Cajon 
Pass)of the Mountains, a bout forty- 
five miles eastward of this town. 
Lieut. (George W.) Rosencrans, its 
Commander, will select a spot for 
his camp as near to the narrowest 
and most defensible part as the con¬ 
venience of water, feed and grass 
will admit of, and, if necessary, 
effectually to prevent a passage of 
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THE MORMON BATTALION 
A Painting by George Ottenger 

8. That on April 24, 1847, Lieut. 
Col. P. St. George Cooke 
issued his now famous order 


I 

I 

hostile Indians with or without 
horses, he will erect a sufficient 
cover of logs or earth* It will be 
his duty to guard the pass effectu¬ 
ally and if necessary to send out 
armed parties, either on foot or 

mounted, to defend the ranchos in 
the vicinity, or to attack wandering 
parties of wild Indians* 

(2) The assistant commissary of 

subsistance will take measures to 

provision this post until further 

orders. _ _ ^ ^ 

P. St. George Cooke 

Lieut. Col., Commanding 

7. That ten days later, April 22, 
1847, Lieut. James Pace of 
Company E., Mormon Battalion 
marched to Cajon Pass to re¬ 
lieve Company C on duty at that 
strategic point. 


No. 9 in which he ordered the 
Mormon Battalion to erect the 
fort later called Fort Moore in 
honor of Captain Benjamin 
Moore, L. S. Army, who was 
killed in the battle of San Pas- 
qual on Dec. 6, 1846. The 
order read as follows: 

Headquarters, 

Southern Military District 
Los Angeles 
Apr. 24, 1847 

The Mormon Battalion will erect 
a small fort on the eminence which 
commands the town of Los Angeles. 
Company A will encamp on the 
ground tomorrow forenoon* The 
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An Old Drawing Showing the Mormon Battalion Raising the American Flag for the 

First Time at Fort Moore July 4, 1847. 


whole company will beemployed in 
the diligent prosecution of the 
labor for one week, but there will 
be a daily detail of a non-com¬ 
missioned officer and six privates 
for the camp guard* The hours of 
labor will be from half past six 
o'clock until 12 o'clock and 1 
o'clock until 6 o'clock. The guard 
will mount at half past 5 o'clock. 

(2) Lieutenant Davidson, First 
Dragoons, will trace tomorrow on 
the sight selected, his plan, which 
has been approved of, a fort with 
one small bastion, front for at 
least six guns in barbette, assisted 
by the Company Officers* He will 
have the direction as Superintend 
dent, which pertains to an officer 
of engineers* As assistant quar¬ 
termaster, he will procure the ne¬ 


cessary tools. 

P. St. George Cooke 
Lt. Col., Commanding 

9. That Company A commenced 
work immediately upon their 
arrival at the new camping 
place, at excavating the ground 
for the fort, and the work was 
afterwards prosecuted by twen¬ 
ty-eight men of each company of 
the Battalion who were relieved 
each fourth day. This work 
continued until the completion 
of Fort Moore was accomplished, 
its dedication occuring on July 
4, 1847 

10. That the flag pole from the top 
of which the Stars and Stripes 
was to fly for the first time over 
the City of Los Angeles, was 
obtained under the protection of 
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a military escort consisting of men of 
the Mormon Battalion. James S. 
Brown, private in Company D, in his 
autobiography entitled Life of a Pio¬ 
neer, records the following: 

A Spaniard was hired to haul a 
liberty pole from San Bernardino 
Canyon, a distance of eighty miles, 
and as he dared not undertake the 
journey without military escort. 
Corporal Lafayette Shepard (Com¬ 
pany A, Mormon Battalion) and 
fourteen other men among whom the 
writer was included, were sent to 
protect the Spaniard and help get 
the pole down to the fort* . » - * 

We hastened back to the fort with 
our charge, the logs in the rough 
being about fifty feet each, the two 
making a pole between ninety and 
ninety-five feet long when complet¬ 
ed, which was done by the members 
of the'Battalion at the Fort* 

According to Daniel Tyler in his 
A Concise History of the Mormon Bat¬ 
talion in the Mexican War , 

On May 10, 1847, the Battalion 
was addressed by General Kearney* 
No commander ever did or could 
eulogize or give a greater meed of 
praise to any corps of veterans 


chan was given this little band by 
the Commander of the Army of the 
West. In conclusion he said he 
would take pleasure in representing 
our patriotism to the President and 
in the halls of Congress, and give 
us the justice our praiseworthy 
conduct had merited* 


When General Kearney left Los An¬ 
geles on May 13, 1847, to return east 
overland, he called on Captain Jeffer¬ 
son Hunt of Company A, ranking Com¬ 
mander of the Mormon Battalion to 
provide an escort of eighteen of his 
boys, “those who could shoot straight 
and endure another tough trip - to 
help him take John C. Fremont back 
to Fort Leavenworth to stand court- 
martial trial.” 


With such an historic record, the 
Mormon Battalion stands out pre-em¬ 
inently in the winning of California to 
the bosom of the republic and should 
present or future historians fail to 
accord the boys of the Battalion the 
just honor and credit due them, a 
great injustice will be done. As mem¬ 
bers of the National Society of the 
Sons of the Utah Pioneers, it is our 
solemn obligation to establish and 
sustain historical truth as pertains to 
all phases of our pioneer heritage. 
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Governor Thomas Ford—Governor Brigham Young 

fly N. G. Morgan, Sr 


On the 8th day of April, 1845, 
Thomas Ford, Governor of Illinois, 
penned an infamous proposal to 
Brigham Young, President of the 
Twelve Apostles, in which he pro¬ 
posed a betrayal of the Federal 
Government and the state he repre¬ 
sented. 

For some time, the United States 
had been planning to acquire from 
the Mexican Government the vast 
area lying west of the Louisiana 
Purchase area generally known as 
California. 

Continued mob violence in Nauvoo 
was making it impossible for the 
Mormon people to remain in that area. 
When the tragedy at Carthage Jail had 
been concluded, the people and their 
leaders knew not which way to turn 
or what to do and by the time the 
question of Church leadership was 
settled in 1845, it was too late in the 
year to commence their migrations. 

It was at that time that the Gover¬ 
nor of Illinois then made the follow¬ 
ing traitorous proposal by letter to 
Brigham Young: 

* • • I would suggest a matter in 
confidence. California now offers 
a field for the prettiest enterprise 
that has been undertaken in modern 
times. It is but sparsely inhabited 
now by the Indians or imbecile 
Mexican Spaniard. I have not in¬ 
quired enough to know how strong 
it is in men and means* but this we 
know, that if conquered from Mex¬ 
ico that country is so physically 
weak and morally distracted that 
she could never send a force there 
to reconquer it. Why would it not 


be a pretty operation for your 
people to go out there — take 
possession of and conquer a por¬ 
tion of the vacant country and 
e stablish an independent govern - 
ment of your own, subject only to 
the laws of nations,1 You would 
remain then a long time before you 
would be disturbed by the proximity 
of other settlements. If you con^ 
elude to do this your design ought 
not be known or otherwise it would 
become the duty of the United 
States to prevent your emigration. 
But if you once cross the line of 
the United States Territories, you 
would be in no danger of being 
interferred with. 

I am very respectfully 
Your obedient 
Servant, 

Thomas Ford 

It had been planned by Church 
leaders not to commence the migration 
westward until the spring of 1846 
but due to the veiled threat suggested 
in the latter part of Governor Ford's 
proposal that “it would become the 
duty of the United States to prevent 
Mormon migration westward,’’ the 
hazardous undertaking of moving the 
people to the Rocky Mountains com¬ 
menced in February 1846, in the 
midst of bitter wintry weather. 

In his perfidy, Governor Ford not 
only betrayed his own country but 
was the direct cause of the death of 
many of the Mormon people whose 
unknown graves marked the soil of 
Iowa from Nauvoo to the Missouri 
River. 
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FRANCES HAMBAUGH FORD 
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When the call came from the Presi¬ 
dent of the United States to Brigham 
Young and his people to raise an 
army to aid America in its war with 
Mexico, President Young on August 
9, 1846, addressed a letter and 

resolution to President James K. 
Polk in which, in part, he said: 

• • • The cause of our exile we need 
not repeat, it is already with you, 
suffice it to say that a combination 
of fortuitous, illegal and uncon* 
stitutional circumstances have 
placed us in our present situation, 
on a journey which we design shall 
end in a location west of the Rocky 
Mountains, and within the basin of 
the Great Salt Lake or Bear River 
Valley, as soon as circumstances 
shall permit, believing that to be a 
point where a good living will re¬ 
quire hard labor and consequently 
will be coveted by no other people, 
while it is surrounded by so un- 
populous but fertile country. 


Should we locate within the terri¬ 
tory of the United States as we 
anticipate, we would esteem a 
territorial government of our own as 
one of the richest boons of earth, 
and while we appreciate the Con¬ 
stitution of the United States as the 
most precious among the nations, 
we feel that we had rather retreat 
to the deserts, islands or mountain 
caves than consent to be ruled by 
governors and judges whose hands 
are drenched in the blood of in¬ 
nocence and virtue, who delight in 
injustice and oppression, and whose 
greatest glory is to promote the 
misery of their fellows, for their 
own aggrandizement or lustful 
gratification* 

Here we have the thinking of both 
Governor Ford and Brigham Young and 
realizing the inexorability of the law 
of compensation, let us review their 
lives and careers subsequent to this 
period. 
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Brigham Young Statue, Hall of Fame, National Capitol, Washington, D. C. 


Brigham Young successfully es¬ 
tablished his people in the valleys 
of the Rocky Mountains and was sus¬ 
tained by them as the Governor of the 
State of Deseret. Later, he was 
appointed by the President of the 
United States as Governor of the 
Territory of Utah. He was directly 
responsible for the settlement of over 
two hundred cities, towns and ham¬ 
lets. He established institutions of 
learning, universities, colleges and 
district schools, the one bearing his 
name, the Brigham Young University, 
having an enrollment today of over 
7000, and recognized as one of the 
great universities of the nation. He 
left an honorable family, many of 
whom attained to great eminence in 
their respective fields of endeavor. 
Among his descendants may be num¬ 
bered men and women of letters, men 
of finance and business achievement; 
men and women who have excelled in 
the arts and sciences and business 
management. 

His statue stands in America’s 
Hall of Fame in the National Capitol 
along with those of Washington, 
Jefferson and Lincoln. It is done in 
Italian marble and was created by a 
grandson, Mahonri Young, an inter¬ 
nationally famous sculptor. 

Let us now review the life of 
Thomas Ford, Governor of Illinois, 
who in 1844 betrayed the trust im¬ 
posed in him by Joseph and Hyrum 
Smith which resulted in their being 
martyred. In 1845 he was ready to 
lend his services in a betrayal of 
his country and at the same time made 
a veiled threat that caused thousands 
of innocent men, women and children 
to leave their homes in Nauvoo and in 
the dead of winter to start their trek 
across the western plains to the 


valleys of the Rocky Mountains which 
resulted in the death of thousands of 
innocent and God-fearing people. 

Governor Thomas Ford was an Illi¬ 
nois politician, having held office for 
nearly 20 years. Beginning as a 
state’s attorney he ended with his 
retirement as Governor of Illinois in 
1846. 

According to a biographical sketch 
contained in the Historical Intro¬ 
duction of the Lakeside Classics 
Edition of Governor Ford's, A History 
of Illinois, Ford was born near Union- 
town, Pennsylvania on the 5th day 
of December 1800, and died November 
3, 1850. At the expiration of his 
term as Governor in January 1846, he 
retired to his father-in-law’s farm 
near Versailles, Illinois, to complete 
the history of Illinois from 1818 to 
1847 which he was then writing and 
by the following April had completed 
it. 

He then moved to Peoria, Illinois, 
where he had an extensive acquain¬ 
tance, yet the remaining three years 
of his life were fraught with dire 
poverty and misfortune. His wife 
died October 12, 1850, of cancer 
when but thirty-eight years of age. 
It was but three weeks later that he 
died, leaving penniless five orphaned 
children. For some time before his 
death, he had been an object of 
poverty and on his passing, his 
funeral service expenses were met by 
friends and neighbors. 

His family met with even more dire 
ends. There were three girls and 
two sons issued of this union. It is 
thought that four of them were born 
at Mrs. Ford's parents’ home—the 
Hambaugh farm located near Ver¬ 
sailles, Illinois. 
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The family consisted of Ann, born 
in 1835; Mary Francis, born July 26, 
1837; Julia, born in 1841; George 
Seuel, born in 1843 in Springfield, 
and Thomas, born in 1846. 

On the death of their parents, the 
children were given homes in Peoria 
by friends of the family and received 
such educational training as cir¬ 
cumstances permitted. Ann and Mary 
Francis were taken into the home of 
Dr. Edward Dickinson where they 
lived until married. George Seuel 
was adopted by Jonathan K. Cooper, 
a lawyer of Peoria; Julia became the 
ward of Henry I. Rugg and lived there 
until her death in 1862. Thomas was 
adopted by a Peoria merchant named 
Thomas C. Moore. 

Mary Francis married John J. Bai¬ 
ley; had eight children, lived a nor¬ 


mal happy life and died at the age of 
seventy-two. 

Ann married A. D. Daviess who 
died early, leaving Ann to live with a 
daughter. On the death of this daugh¬ 
ter, Ann became a ward of the county, 
“a desolate, heart-broken old wo¬ 
man.” She died March 17, 1910. 

The two sons of Governor Ford met 
a worse fate. Although both were 
reared in good homes in an excellent 
environment, they came to very bad 
ends. In the autumn of 1872, Thomas, 
the younger son, was hanged as a 
horse thief near Caldwell, Kansas, 
by a lynching party. Two years 
later, in 1874, Seuel and two other 
outlaws were hung from the same 
branch of a tree near Wellington, 
Kansas, by another lynching party. 



Hambaugh Home Near Versailles, Illinois, Where Governor Ford Lived For Many Years 
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The Bureau of Information 


The First Bureau 
of Information 
Building was built 
in 1890 on Temple 
Square. Note stage 
of Temple construc¬ 
tion in upper right. 



One of the chief objectives of this 
publication is to obtain and furnish 
its readers accurate, historic facts 
concerning important institutions 
whose background has become so 
beclouded with fiction that their true 
and authentic history has been lost. 

Included in this category is the 
Bureau of Information on Temple 
Square, Salt Lake City, which through 
the years has grown until today it 
has reached the position and dignity 
of one of the important Missions of 
the Church. 

Authorization from the First Presi- 
dencyof the Church for the establish¬ 
ment of such an institution on the 
Salt Lake Temple Square was given 
President John Morgan of the First 
Council of Seventy in the latter part 
of September, 1889. On October 1, 


1889, President Morgan wrote in 
volume three of his journals, now on 
file in the Church Historian’s Office, 
Salt Lake City, the following: 

Brother Lorenzo Snow, (then Presi¬ 
dent of the Quorum of the Twelve 
Apostles) called today (at the home 
of John Morgan in the 14th Ward, 
163 South 1st West Street) and 
notified me that the brethren of the 
Authorities had selected me to 
take charge of a Bureau of Infor¬ 
mation to be established by the 
Church and the question was quite 
extensively canvassed \ 

On October 2, 1889, he wrote as 
follows in his journal: 

I. Information within parentheses 
in all direct quotations is editorial 
additions . 
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Had an interview with Brother J. H* 
Smith (Apostle John Henry Smith, 
his brother-in-law) about the estab¬ 
lishment of the Bureau. 

Previously, President Morgan, in 
company with President B. H. Rob¬ 
erts of the First Council of Seventy, 
had met with the First Presidency, 
President Wilford Woodruff and his 
two counsellors, Joseph F. Smith and 
George Q. Cannon. They had recom¬ 
mended that such a bureau be estab¬ 
lished on Temple Square to impart to 
the constantly increasing numbers of 
visitors to that sacred and historic 
square, correct information concerning 
the Mormon people and the doctrines 
of their Church. They proposed to 
establish facilities to answer cor¬ 
rectly the many questions which 
theretofore had been propounded to 
and answered by uninformed and 
scandal-mongering hack drivers and 
guides. 

% 

It was at this time that President 
John Morgan wrote his tract number 
three entitled Statement of Prominent 
Non-Mormons, which quoted opinions 
of leading statesmen of the United 
States on the Mormon question; gen¬ 
tile opinions of the Mormon people; 
statistics of crime and education; 
rights of Government etc. This was 
the first tract used on Temple Square 
and was written to meet the abuse 
and persecution then being heaped 
on the L.D.S. Church. 

The first Bureau of Information was 
a small octagon-shaped building 
located a short distance northwest of 
the northwest corner of the present 
Bureau of Information building. It 
was erected in the spring of 1890. 

The photograph of this first Bureau 
of Information structure which accom¬ 


panies this article, furnishes physical 
evidence of the historic fact that it 
had been erected and was standing 
complete in 1890. This is shown by 
portions of the Salt Lake Temple 
which was then nearing completion. 
It will be recalled that the dedicatory 
services of the temple were held 
April 3, 1893. The southeast spire 
of that sacred structure is clearly 
visible and had reached the height 
as shown in the picture, in the summer 
of 1890. The steel derrick pinnacle 
to the left of the southeast spire was 
erected on the temple to handle 
materials necessary in the completion 
of the structure. 

It was not until later when the 
present bureau building was con¬ 
structed that the great missionary 
work was inaugurated that has since 
made it the effective factor it now is 
in furnishing the truth to the millions 
of people who now visit the square. 

But the fact remains that the 
Bureau of Information was first sug¬ 
gested by Presidents John Morgan 
and 8. H. Roberts; that President 
Morgan “was selected to take charge 
of a Bureau of Information to be 
established by the Church,” that it 
was constructed in 1890 and was, 
historically, the beginning of the 
present Bureau of Information Mission. 

Elder 3enjamin Goddard was man¬ 
ager of the Bureau from 1902 to 1929. 


T 
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Oldest House in Utah 

By Bryant S* Hinckley 


Editorial Note: This is a reprint 
of an editorial which appeared in 
the October 15, 1953 issue of the 
Utah Farmer and is reproduced 
here by permission,, 

On Temple Square in Salt Lake 
City stand three historic buildings-- 
the Salt Lake Tabernacle, original 
and unique in design and construc¬ 
tion; the Salt Lake Temple whose 
lofty towers set it apart as a center 
of worship; and in a quiet comer a 
one-roomed log cabin. Engraved on a 
tablet hanging near the door of the 
cabih is this legend: 

OLDEST HOUSE IN UTAH 

This log cabin was built Septem¬ 
ber 1847 by Osmyn Deuel and was 
located just North of the East por¬ 
tal of the old Fort- Two years 
later it was bought by Albert Car¬ 


rington, who removed it to the cor¬ 
ner of First North and West Temple 
Streets, where it stood until it was 
moved to the Museum in July 1912. 
During the survey of the Great 
Salt Lake and adjacent country, 
Captain Howard Stansbury of the 
Topographical Engineers made his 
headquarters in this house. 

This cabin, erected more than one 
hundred years ago and protected 
from the ravages of the weather and 
against the curiosity and greed of 
souvenir collectors, stands as a 
silent monument of days that are 
gone. Once it echoed the laughter 
of children and the voice of prayer. 
Now, no one crosses its threshold 
but the. care-taker. The visitor lin¬ 
gers; he is interested. There is 
something about the place that 
charms and fascinates him. It speaks 
of the past. The hands that felled 



OLDEST HOUSE IN UTAH 
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the trees and put thqm together, that 
laid up the quaint little fire-place, 
have long been folded. That gener¬ 
ation has gone. They bequeathed to 
their posterity an intangible legacy 
that is precious beyond all perishable 
things—the will to carry on, the, will¬ 
ingness to sacrifice; the steadfast¬ 
ness to die, if need be, for their con¬ 
victions. 
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Ezra Taft Benson —Ivy Baker Priest 



There is an interesting historic 
background involving two important 
officers in the present Federal Ad¬ 
ministration in Washington, D„ C. 
viz: Ezra Taft Benson, Secretary of 
Agriculture, and Mrs. Ivy Baker 
Priest, Treasurer of the United 
States, in that their ancestors were 
among the first pioneers of Tooele 
County, Utah. 

In December, 1849, Apostle Ezra 
Taft Benson, great grandfather of the 
Secretary of Agriculture, together 
with John Rowberry and Robert Skel¬ 
ton and their families, pioneered the 
present site of Tooele City and there 
built their homes. At the suggestion 
of Apostle Benson, the settlement 
was given the name of Richville 
which name it retained until 1861 
when it was changed to that of Too¬ 
ele City, County of Tooele, which at 
that time extended west through what 
is now the State of Nevada to the 
east California line. 

The settlement near the big spring 
about twelve miles northerly from the 
city of Tooele was named <( E* T. M in 
his honor and has retained this name 
to the present time. 

In 1854, Apostle Benson assisted 
in the construction of a mud adobe 
wall, nine feet high on a base two 
and one-half feet thick, around the 
Tooele City settlement as a protec¬ 
tion against the Indians and for three 
consecutive terms he was elected by 


the people of Tooele County as their 
representative in the Terretorial Leg¬ 
islature during the years 1853, 1854 
and 1855. 

Mormon pioneer George Baker and 
his wife Rhoda Ann Thompson Baker 
were friends and associates of Apos¬ 
tle Ezra Benson in the first settle¬ 
ment of Tooele County. 

The Baker family settled near the 
big spring, a short distance from the 
Benson settlement of “E. T. ” and 
took a prominent part in the develop¬ 
ment of this area. Their son, Orange 
Thompson Baker, it is thought, was 
the first white child born in what is 
now Tooele County. 

Later, the Mormon pioneer Baker 
family moved to American Fork, Utah 
County, where their son Orange De¬ 
catur Baker, son of Orange Thompson 
Baker, was born. On reaching matur¬ 
ity, he married Clara Fernley in the 
St. George Temple. It was from this 
union that the present Treasurer of 
the United States, Ivy Baker Priest, 
was born. 

The National Society of the Sons 
of Utah Pioneers are justly proud of 
the high distinction that^has come to 
this son and daughter of these two 
Utah pioneer families. Their fore¬ 
bears will always be held in honor¬ 
able remembrance and added distinc¬ 
tion will embellish their names 
because of the heights to which their 
descendants have achieved. 
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The Wentworth Letter 

By A . G. Morgan, Sr. 


On March 1, 1842, the Prophet 
Joseph Smith, at the request of Mr. 
John Wentworth, editor and proprietor 
of the Chicago Democrat, a weekly 
newspaper, wrote, in answer to an 
inquiry of Mr. Wentworth, what is 
known in Church historyas the “Went¬ 
worth Letter” in which the Prophet 
advised of the rise, progress, perse¬ 
cution and faith of the Latter-day 
Saints. This letter has been charac¬ 
terized as one of the choicest docu¬ 
ments in LDS Church literature. In 
this letter, the Prophet gave a con¬ 
secutive narrative of the events 
connected with his personal divine 
experiences as a youth and the rise 
and progress of the Church. He con¬ 
cluded with a statement outlining the 
beliefs of Church members in the form 
of what we now designate the Ar¬ 
ticles of Faith. 

Commenting on the latter presen¬ 
tation, 3. H. Roberts says: 

These Articles of Faith were not 
produced by the labored efforts and 
harmonized contentions of scholas¬ 
tics, but were struck off by one in¬ 
spired mind at a single effort. 

Mr. Wentworth stated in his letter 
of inquiry that he wished the infor¬ 
mation sought to give to a Mr .Bastow, 
a friend of his, who was writing the 
history of New Harppshire. 

The Prophet in his journal entry for 
March 1, 1842, wrote: 

As Mr. Bastow has taken the 
proper step to obtain correct infor¬ 
mation, all that I shall ask at his 
hand, is that he publish the account 
entire, ungarnished and without 
misrepresentation. 

The question has often been asked— 



JOHN WENTWORTH 


“who was John Wentworth and what 
is the story of his life?” The author 
of this article was furnished this in¬ 
formation, through the courtesy of Dr. 
Harry E. Pratt, State Historian of Il¬ 
linois in a book entitled Papers in 
Illinois History published by the Illi¬ 
nois State Historical Society. 

John Wentworth was born in an 
unpretentious New Hampshire farm 
house near Sandwich, in Strafford 
County, on March 5, 1815. His 
English ancestry dated back to one 
Reginald de Wynterwade, mentioned 
in the Domesday Book , in 1066. 
The first Wentworth to emigrate to 
America, and the man from whom 
all American Wentworths are de¬ 
scended, was William the Elder. 
He was one of the first settlers of 
Exeter, New Hampshire and arrived 
in America prior to 1639. 
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t Articles of ( 3|attfj 

Of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints 

1. We Believe in God, the Eternal Father, and in His Son, 
Jesus Christ, and in the Holy Ghost. 

2. We Believe that men will be punished for their own 
sins, and not for Adam’s transgression. 

3. We Believe that through the Atonement of Christ, all 
mankind may be saved, by obedience to the laws and ordinances 
of the Gospel. 

4. We Believe that the first principles and ordinances of 
the Gospel are: first , Faith in the Lord Jesus Christ; second, Re~ 
pentence; third , Baptism by immersion for the remission of sins; 
fourth, Laying on of hands for the gift of the Holy Ghost. 

5. We Believe that a man must be called of God, by proph¬ 
ecy, and by the laying on of hands, by those who are in authority 
to preach the Gospel and administer in the ordinances thereof. 

6. We Believe in the same organization that existed in the 
Primitive Church, viz., apostles, prophets, pastors, teachers, 
evangelists, etc. 

7. We Believe in the gift of tongues, prophecy, revelation, 
visions, healing, interpretation of tongues, etc. 

8. We Believe the Bible to be the word of God as far as it 
is translated correctly; we also believe the Book of Mormon to be 
the word of God. 

9. We Believe all that God has revealed, all that He does 
now reveal, and we believe that He will yet reveal many great 
and important things pertaining to the Kingdom of God. 

10. We Believe in the literal gathering of Israel and in the 
restoration of the Ten Tribes; that Zion will be built upon this 
(the American) continent; that Christ will reign personally upon 
the earth; and, that the earth will be renewed and receive its 
paradisiacal glory. 

11. We Claim the privilege of worshiping Almighty God 
according to the dictates of our own conscience, and allow all 
men the same privilege, let them worship how, where, or what 
they may. 

12. We Believe in being subject to kings, presidents, rulers, 
and magistrates, in obeying, honoring, and sustaining the law. 

13. We Believe in being honest, true, chaste, benevolent, 
virtuous, and in doing good to all men; indeed, we may say that 
we follow the admonition of Paul—We believe all things, we hope 
all things, we have endured many things, and hope to be able 
to endure all things. If there is anything virtuous, lovely, or of 
good report or praiseworthy, we seek after these things.— 

Joseph Smith 
























In 1717, John Wentworth, the 
grandson of William the Elder, was 
appointed Lieutenant Governor of 
New Hampshire and down through the 
period of the Revolutionary War the 
Wentworths were prominent in both 
New Hampshire and Massachusetts. 

John Wentworth Jr., the grand¬ 
father of the subject of this sketch, 
was a member of the Continental 
Congress and one of the signers of 
the Articles of Confederation. His 
mother’s father, Amos Cogswell, 
served as a colonel in the Conti¬ 
nental Army under the command of 
General George Washington. 

John Wentworth, or Long John, as 
he was commonly known, the man who 
was the recipient of the famous 
Wentworth Letter from Joseph Smith, 
the Mormon Prophet, was very proud 
of his ancestrial name and forbears. 
Because of this heritage he logically 
became Chicago's greatest “Demo¬ 
cratic Aristocrat”. 

His parents were Paul and Lydia 
Cogswell Wentworth. His birth 
occurred March 5, 1815, the day news 
reached New Hampshire of the Battle 
of New Orleans. At twelve years of 
age, he was sent to attend the acad¬ 
emy at Wolfeboro. It was here there 
was instilled in him the spirit of 
“Liberty and Economy” which be¬ 
came his lifelong plea. He was an 
ardent student and an able debater. 
Later he graduated from the Acad¬ 
emy of South Berwick, Maine, and 
was a student at Dartmouth College. 

It was in October 1836, at the age 
of 21 years, that he started west to 
seek fame and fortune. His posses¬ 
sions consisted of several letters of 


recommendation and $100.00 in his 
wallet. At Detroit he stopped and 
sought a position as school teacher 
but was unsuccessful. Undaunted he 
continued his journey and on October 
25, 1836, walked into Chicago on the 
shores of Lake Micnigan. 

John Wentworth was of colossal 
height—six feet six inches tall, but 
on his arrival in Chicago in 1836, he 
later said: “I was a small man. There 
was almost nothing to me ... I have 
grown with Chicago.” Eventually his 
weight became commensurate with 
his height but to his death he carried 
the name Long John. 

On December 29, 1836, John Went¬ 
worth witnessed the final evacuation 
of Fort Dearborn. That was the 
transition of the area on Lake Michi¬ 
gan from a military post to the be¬ 
ginning of a great metropolis. His 
first meal after his arrival in Chicago 
was at the famed table of Mrs. Murphy 
and from then on until his death he 
commemorated the anniversary of his 
arrival in Chicago by having dinner 
at the Murphy table. 

Within a month after his arrival, 
Wentworth was made editor of the 
Chicago Democrat. When Chicago 
received its city charter, Wentworth 
obtained the order to print the charter 
and thereby a profit of twenty-five 
dollars. He was instrumental in 
electing William B. Ogden as Chi¬ 
cago’s first mayor and Avas later ap¬ 
pointed corporation printer of the city. 

John Wentworth possessed a power¬ 
ful voice and people liked to hear 
him talk. Chicago liked him and he 
liked Chicago. His friends soon 
discovered that Wentworth’s mind 






the daughter of Riley Loomis, of 
Troy, New York. They had five 
children with only one daughter 
surviving the father. 

He died October 16, 1886, sur¬ 
rounded by his only daughter, Rox- 
anna; his nephew, Moses J. Went¬ 
worth; his two brothers, Joseph and 
Samuel and his sister, Mrs. Mary F. 
Porter. He was buried in Rosehill 
Cemetery, Chicago, and placed over 


his grave was a granite shaft, fifty- 
five feet in height. It marks the 
final resting place of the man who 
was recognized as* the outstanding 
actor in the annals of Chicago. He 
was the man who was also responsible 
for Joseph Smith’s writing the famous 
Wentworth Letter which contained the 
the first presentation of the Articles 
of Faith of the Church of Jesus Christ 
of Latter-day Saints and an early 
biographical sketch of the Prophet. 




MAN NEVER SEES 
WHAT LIES DIRECTLY IN FRONT 


In the year 1809, with Napoleon on 
the march, men’s feverish thoughts 
were on the latest news of the war. 
And all the while in their own homes, 
babies were being born. But who 
could think about babies? Every¬ 
body was thinking of battles. 


In that very year, in the birth 
lists, were written the names of 
Gladstone and Tennyson and Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, Darwin and Abra¬ 
ham Lincoln, Chopin and Mendel¬ 
sohn, Samuel Morley and Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning. • But nobody 
thought of babies. Everybody was 
thinking of battles. 
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was equal to his voice. In 1838 he 
-was appointed school inspector; the 
following year he was made Governor 
Carlin’s Aide-de-camp. 

Within three years, Wentworth had 
purchased the Democrat for $2,800. 
On February 24, 1849, he published 
the first issue of the Democrat as a 
daily paper. 

In the spring of 1841, he went to 
Cambridge, Massachusetts to study 
law but on learning that his friends 
wanted him to run for Congress he 
returned to Chicago where he was 
admitted to the Bar of Illinois. The 
election of 1842 was postponed until 
1843. 

It was after his arrival back in 
Chicago in the spring of 1842 that he 
wrote to Joseph Smith asking for 
information concerning the history 
and the "beliefs of the Mormon people. 
He had either seen Mr. Bastow in 
Cambridge while attending law school 
or this gentleman may have written 
him asking for this information. In 
any event, the Wentworth Letter was 
written to John Wentworth and re¬ 
ferred to in Joseph Smith’s journal 
under date of March 1, 1842. 

In May, 1843, Wentworth was 
elected to Congress by the Democratic 
Party by a large majority. On De¬ 
cember 4, 1843, he took his seat in 
the National House of Representatives 
as its youngest member. He was 
twenty-eight years of age at that 
time. 

In Congress Wentworth displayed 
his many talents and with easy 
effort gained the spotlight of atten¬ 
tion. He rapidly became the great 


advocate of Chicago and predicted 
that it would become the distributing 
center of products from the West to 
the East. 

He became, in a short time, the 
friend of and collaborator with such 
men as Abraham Lincoln, Horace 
Greeley, Erast us Corning and Tom 
Corwin. John Quincy Adams and 
Benjamin Tappan who were born 
before the tea party in Boston Har¬ 
bor were his associates. During his 
six terms in Congress, he served 
under four presidents: James Buchan¬ 
an, Abraham Lincoln, Rutherford B. 
Hayes and James A. Garfield. John 
C. Calhoun, Daniel Webster, Henry 
Clay and Thomas H. Benton were 
his personal friends. 

He was in Congress the day John 
Quincy Adams died on the floor of 
the House and was one of the com¬ 
mittee appointed by the Speaker of 
the House to escort his remains to 
his home in Massachusetts. At 
Lincoln’s death, he was one of the 
committee to receive his remains in 
Chicago. 

On the organization of the Repub¬ 
lican Party, he gave it his allegiance 
and campaigned for Lincoln both for 
the Senate and the presidency. In 
1857, he was elected Mayor of Chi¬ 
cago. He introduced the first fire 
engine in Chicago. It was given his 
name—Long John. In 1860 he in¬ 
vited the Prince of Wales to Chicago 
and entertained him lavishly. 

He sold the Chicago Democrat to 
the Chicago Tribune March 1, 1864, 
which ended his journalistic career. 

On November 13, 1844, John Went¬ 
worth married Roxanna Marie Loomis, 
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Pgan and a /arc* party started or their rekurnyourniy 
tvWinfor Quarkers the morning of Pugust 26th J 
/Extracts from cfahn Jteete's Journal. 
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around our stock, as fne Utah and Jhoshone Indians were at war 
and stealing stock . Wan ship andh/s son , Jim, were the chiefs on the 
l/te side and were friendly. /Vow busy making adobes, cufftnghay 

ar/dpreparing for winter. 
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HISTORICAL CONSTRUCTION DATA 


As et>/-onie/ed in C/apan'j Jburoa/:. As-ayenc-r 


companies /oaw //?/<? one c.omp swd fab or toner her; rfxtr the o 
ficcrs 6e a committee to few* corraf a s?d that Me Cornett be 
formed tomorrow*... that- we bu/. /o' houses instead of f/vsng tn 
wagons this winter'; fhaf We go to work imm odia te/y put king up 
tous^-fj Mat we work ew/Vsfwy Mat the bouses form a stockade or 
fort to keep out" Me fnd/ansT Aiscussion ensued as fa re/atfve mer 
its of a dole bricks and fogs for bui/ding purposes. As shown op 
the drawing herewith, homes of Me fenders, a/eng the east s/de 
of the square, were fog structures. The bafaoce 6 etc A ad up against 
the other three wafts, were of adobe construction. 7hefoffowing 
excerpts from various fyisron/caf writings of Me period cover 
Me otvoifobfe moherictf deafing with construction of the G/dPort, 
the site of which is now known as Pioneer Pork or Pioneer Jguar e 
tope/her with extracts from Effra vp. draw's diary which give on in- 
s/pAr info f/ving conditions the first winter Mere. 

extracts from history of (/Mh 'by C P. Whitney 
3$t. -The site se/eefedfor the fort was nhout^n 
southwest of the City Creek encampment... Therein ">*Wfh 

af August; /E^7, x4re/aid the foundatfons jL 

Aousfs erected in Aa/tfak* Thf/ey - the fits t 6y&* 

Mormons West of Winter Quarters. Grtgham foung started 
four 

hoWfj i - , . .. 

this Was the beginning , 

and occupied was ioreoxo J?. /bung s . These houses extended 
continuous/y a/ong the eastern part qf the stockade beg/hnsng 
at the north. Their order Was asfofSows.- Ervgho/n Toung,fbcir 
roomsj Lorenzo A. young, two; tfeoer C. /Crmbn/f five; Af/fand 
Eichards, two; di/fard Woodruff, tWo ; George A.'Smith, two; Ama- 
sa At. Lyman, two; <*nd Gras tvs Grow, one. 

These fituf dwef/ibgs were of fops. They had 
patesfor rafters, wi/iows for roofs, evyfi/7 
diet* df stingf*s, earth..,. PTaorsond ce*f- 
inys were rare, and the rudest and most 
primitive kind, white window g/ass was 
a/most an unknown quantity.'' 

/Extracts fra/?* "Wif/iam C/ayion's AburOof, Pape etc, 

pugus t f t&4-7. This morning, t/de/y/Aratf and^Mer- 
wood commenced surveying Me city to fay it ffm tots 6vt ft- 
na/fy enactuded to wait unfit the cha/n cau/d be tested.... 
dome of the brethren * are prepar/hg tv mnk * meu/difor adobes, 
August 9 th. The 7wefve have decided on a namefor Mts 
pface and a caption for aff fetters and documents issued 
from this p/ace, which if as fof/crws.- -Taft fake City Great 
Easin, /forth Ansericot, 

August /Ofh. President Toung and/Oa?6atthauagone 
to the a do he yard to commence bui/c/iag some hawses sn 
that region. They have afready got many goad fogs on the 
ground. President Toi/ng /aid afoundation f 0 ** four 
houses,* ft dor hC/n?6<af/four; Eof.Mffrkham, ones EnAieb- 
arafs, one/ and t orenxo taxing, two. 

* August //th. The brethren neve commenced faying the 
adobe waff, which wifi be £? inches Mick and dfeethigh. 
The adobes are i& inches fong, 2 inches broad and 
inches thick. 

Pst gust ft ft- Hr. Pic hards /aid Me foundation of 
a second house; George ddmith, two; and ft/ford Woodruff, 
two; making a tofat of ft houses most/y/4feet wide and from. 
f2 to tT tong. Eider* tGmba/f has his housefour kg* high. 
Extractsfrom hfafer /toward Ggetn's "Pioneering Mettle si* 
Page /At, etc, , .. 

J /fogtrst3,/S*T. (Ptanpeef/Og <f theA^ethrwtf Prather 
Aim 6a if arose and said* "There s*aome business to or/og 
before the hretfjren. P/rst ~/n regard to budding the 
stockade of ado hies y and now the fdea is to caff out a 
company of men to be under a feader who shaft attend 
to ffTot business t * 60 to hoke ft fho/A, to ho/fow oat; todig); "it to 
mov/d and 20 foput up waffs. / M*aA it best to beat up for Vo/- 
unteers." The names of T6 were taken as vo/vnte*rs. President 
Toung said/ "fte now propose topvt up some fog houses andp/os- 
fer them tgo outside, perhaps buifd one side with fogs.* Pro. 
tCimba/f moved Mat we put the fog houses afengthe east side — 
seconded anct carried. Prother Pobert Crow moved that we 
have four gates, one on each side - seconded and carried. 

ktugust $fh. Andrew Gibbons, George Gi/f/ngs, dor ace 
Cushing, tffif/iam Ping, Horace Whitney ct/7 d my seif W/fh 
four teams, Wen f up Emigration ^nnyor about six mf/es 
from here, where we got four foads of go/e s and took the#, 
to the yard where the brethren are making adobies with 
which to bu/fd the stockade or fori, which is to enefase ten 
acres. 

August /0 th. ffora.ee Whitney, &zra Eastman and my- 
se/f went to thepface where we gof gofesyesterday and cut 
three foods of fogs which we took to Me adobie yard. There we 
found Prothor ffimbaff, d.Peddi/yg, if. Gibbons and d. //if//a<;s 
engaged in faying the basement of same of the buifd/ngs an the 

east side of the stockade _ which fbui/d/ngs) /understand are to 

be entirety buift of Logs. 

August f/A). Orson Whitney andmyseff went into the Woor/s 
after fogs, fife returnedjkst after sundown with two toads. The 
rest of the bays were faying up fogs at the ado 6/e yard. That 
part of the wa.// to be constructed of adob/es Moss commenced 
to day. 


August Pth. This was a very warm day and we d/dnot 
go after fogs. The most of the bays, as usun/, were engaged 
in faying up /ofs at the ado Sic yard. 

August /3 th. Proth er Aim baft's row of bui/dings, con¬ 
sisting effive rooms, is afready buift up five fogs high, Ad/o in • 
ing to the end of those, Ar ft/chards and others ofthdnve/ve 
are bui/ding houses. 

August fC-fh. The fortification, or stockade, has 
progressed brave/y the past week, from the uniteddf/i- 

gence and industry of the brethren. . 

August 20th. tfosea Cushing and myse/f- hou/ed /case fogs that 
fay near here down ha the adobie yard, ficrac.* OThiiney) took, a bar 
of iron to the 6/acks/nith shop, had it c/st in two and carried it 
to Me stockade to be used in constrccctr'ng a chimpey in one of Era. 
Aim borffs rooms, which is being bui/t by Arc. J. Goddard. Prath¬ 
er f>oc km or is engaged m making a door. They have the cover¬ 
ing /aid over the top <f one afthe rooms and the remainder are 
neatrfy ready for covering. Gr other d.Afathews is sawing /um¬ 
ber at Me setwpit near by with which to make the ftoons, 

August 2/st, ffear/y a// of pro then A/mbaf/'s rooms are 
now covered and Me ffoor of the one appropriated for Effar 


.OOl'V 
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bounders /ft. C./Ombaf/Cr wife) is nearfy fa <ci. Th<? most of the after¬ 
noon was emp/oyed 6y Erather Aimba/f, A. Cushing ondmyse/f 
sh unpacking,...and storing away Me things in the house.The 
remainder cf the bays were engaged fh working on the house. 

August 22nd. Conference met at TEA. . President /oung 

said.- "/move that we caff this pface GreatAait Cake Eity of 
the Great/ Easin, /forth AmericaThat we cat/ thepostof¬ 
fice the Great Easio Aos toff ice." Accorded and carried. A. C. 
tC/mbaff satd; "/move that we caff the river the Western dor- 
dan ." deeended end carried. 

August 23rd. Eifen Saunders /Aimbaf/J has moved is? tc 
her room and the other rooms wifi soon be finish ed. 


Extracts from Eliza K.Snow's'Diortj. 

October k, 1647. Last right slept 10 Copt. GCrontb) u)agor> 
with Si'sC+er) Leonard-break-fast with 5uter Leonard}. 
SuptpcdJ uhtfr her ond COaro) ir> Cl ora* j room -this is 
the commencement of my living UJith COora)*... 

October ll-Hn. t made a cap for ,Sis(ter) J(ohnJ V'oung 
for uJhich she pat'd me in soap, one pound and fifteen 
ounces - so mu ch I call mg o«Jn - I nouu begin once more 
to U a u>oman o^ 1 property_ 

October ZQ th. The day is unpleasant, rains and snouis. Ifty 
strength is gaining jo that l do quite a wash. I feel 
very thankful. 8ro- Scofieid inserts a four- h'qht' 
ujindoLU on the UJest sid« of COaro'j House, tubich is a 
blessing. I feel truly blest of the Lord- 

October 23rd. I sttau^bile in i3ro,P(ei‘ree’s) in tf7« ev^, 
Hemaefe me a present of two lights of glass for the 
eaotside of our bou.se. 

October 24tb, I tuenb to meeting. Pres. c/(!ohnJ Smith and 
others impressed the necessity of the prompf execution 
of the laws and counsels of the High Council - the ne¬ 
cessity of getting grain into the q round, dealing honest¬ 
ly ujffb the Indians, 

December 15th. fi \jou 17 g girl (El v i ro) of 5is(ter) Stewart's 
died this morning, being tbe fit-si- thor has sicken'd and 
died in the valley. 

Deccmtier 28th. Visited at (meeting at) !3ro. JfacobJ 
G-ates's. Dro. (Parley P.) Pratt edified us an’tl? the 
subject of the velocity of the motion of bodies, iohep 
surrounded by a refined element,etc. 







Union Square as it appeared before 1858. This is the present location of the West High 
School and the former location of the University of Deseret. In the 1850*s and 1860 , s it 
was used as temporary camp quarters for pioneers entering the valley by covered wagon. 








Salt Lake City’s Historic Pioneer Squares 


On the 3rd day of August, 1847, 
Orson Pratt and Henry G. Sherwood, 
having been authorized by President 
Brigham Young, commenced the sur¬ 
vey of Great Salt Lake City, Great 
Basin, North America. They com¬ 
pleted the survey the same month 
prior to their leaving to return to 
Winter Quarters, Omaha Nation, on 
August 23, 1847. 

The survey covered the lands lying 
between Fifth North Street and Ninth 
South Street and from Fifth West 
to Third East Street. This area was 
divided into blocks of ten acres each 
which in turn were divided into eight 
lots containing one and one-fourth 
acres. In 1848 these lots were dis¬ 
tributed free of cost to the people by 
the Church leaders. 

All streets were laid out to the 
points of the compass and were eight 
rods wide, including sidewalks. The 
lands north and east from First North 
and Main Streets and including what 
is now known as Capitol Hill, al¬ 
though surveyed were not divided 
into lots to be distributed. 

In the Pratt-Sherwood survey, 
there were four blocks reserved for 
public use, viz: Block 38, known for 
many years as the Eighth Ward Square, 
the block upon which the City and 
County Building now stands; Block 
48, the location of the Old Fort, 
originally known as the Sixth Ward 
Square, and now known as Pioneer 
Square; Block 87, always known as 
Temple Scruare; and Block 102, known 
as Union Square, originally used as 
campsite for pioneer emigrants ar¬ 
riving in covered wagons, and the 
block now occupied by the West High 
School. 

The Eighth Ward Square, now known 


as the City and County Building 
grounds, was originally used as a 
campsite for immigrants. Later, the 
north half of the block was used as 
a baseball diamond and it was here 
that Heber J. Grant and his friends 
made baseball history. Another part 
of the square was used as a race 
track, as shown in the picture. In 
the 1880's and until the present City 
and County Building was constructed 
in the early 1890’s, the square was 
used by visiting circuses. 

The Sixth Ward Square, or Pioneer 
Square, as it is now known, was 
originally the site of the Old Fort 
and the home location for the Pioneers 
of 1847 to 1849, and is the most 
historic site in Western America. It 
was here that plans for the future 
greatness of Mormon pioneering in the 
Great Basin had their origin; where 
the State of Deseret had its birth 
and where Brigham Young was first 
elected Governor. It was the site of 
the first permanent Anglo-Saxon 
settlement of the Great West; where 
the American flag was first raised 
over such a settlement and where the 
first Anglo-Saxon school was held 
for children. After 1890 it was used 
as a playground and for circuses and 
was the first site used for football 
games. The restoration of the Old 
Fort on this site is now being planned 
by The National Society of the Sons 
of Utah Pioneers. 

The Union Square, also known as 
the 16th Ward Square, and now the 
location of the West High School, was 
originally used as a temporary camp¬ 
site for immigrants. The picture 
herein shown of this block was taken 
in the 1850’s when it was used for 
this purpose. In 1880, the Terri- 
( Continued on page 53) 
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Commissioners George Romney and L. C. Romney 

By N. G. Morgan, Sr. 



COUNCILMAN GEORGE ROMNEY 


Pioneer history - the accomplish¬ 
ments of the men and women who 
first settled and developed the lands 
we now call home; the story of the 
beginnings of our commonwealth; the 
trials and sorrows - the joys and 
accomplishments of our honored fore¬ 
bears through the years is a theme 
most engaging. 

It is likewise a fascinating study 
to turn the spotlight of inquiry from 
the past to the present — to ascertain 
how well the descendants of those 
first pioneers are today honoring 
through their own lives the great 
heritage that is theirs. 

An excellent example is that of 
Commissioner L. C. Romney, who 
today, as a member of the City Com¬ 
mission of Salt Lake City, occupies 
a position identical with that which 
his grandfather, George Romney, 
occupied as member of the City 
Council of Salt Lake City in 1882, and 
later in 1895. It illustrates how well 


the present generation is carrying 
forward the work and accomplish¬ 
ments of their pioneer forebears. 

Truly, Commissioner Romney of 
today descends from noble ancestry. 
Miles Romney, his great-grandfather 
was born in Dalton, Lancester, Eng¬ 
land, who, with his wife Elizabeth 
Gaskell, emigrated to the United 
States in February 1841. His im¬ 
mediate destination was Nauvoo, 
Illinois, and on his arrival there was 
appointed foreman of construction of 
the Nauvoo Temple. 

At the time of the exodus from 
Nauvoo in 1846, Miles Romney and 
his family moved to Burlington, Iowa, 
where he spent the winter. Later, he 
moved to St. Louis and in March, 
1850, came by ox-team to Great Salt 
Lake City arriving there October 18, 
1850. He spent the first winter en¬ 
camped in his covered wagon on what 
is now Temple Square. 



COMMISSIONER L. C. ROMNEY 
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Location of present City & County Building 











stitution (ZCMI) George Romney 
played a very important part in its 
growth and development, serving as 
vice president and director. He was 
a director and member of the executive 
committee of the Consolidated Wagon 
and Machine Co.; a director and vice 
president of the Home Fire Insurance 
Co.; a director in the Deseret National 
Bank and the Deseret Savings Bank. 
He served on the executive committee 
of Clark, Eldredge and Co., a large 
wholesale house doing business in 
the Territory of Utah in the 1880’s 
and 1890’s, and was one of the first 
financial backers of the beet sugar 
industry in Utah. He was president 
of the Romney Shoe Company and a 
director and vice president of the 
Oregon Lumber Company and was one 
of the large real estate owners in Salt 
Lake City. Like his grandson, Com¬ 
missioner L. C. Romney, George Rom¬ 
ney served two terms in the Salt Lake 
City Council. 

It is a fascinating study to review 
the careers of men and their achieve¬ 


ments. George Romney played a 
most important part in a very interest* 
ing period of Salt Lake City’s history. 
He has left an indelible imprint upon 
the city’s culture and growth. His 
name will ever be found written high 
on fame's escutcheon of the great 
leaders and builders of our economy. 

It is interesting to see the sons of 
these great founders following in the 
footsteps of their pioneer fathers. 
Commissioner L. C. Romney, not un¬ 
like his famous grandfather is making 
history in his magnificent conduct of 
the City Department over which he 
presides. Historians, too, will watch 
with interest his career as he as¬ 
sists in guiding our great munici¬ 
pality through, perhaps, its most 
interesting and important period. For 
Salt Lake City is today on the thresh- 
hold of an economic development 
that could easily list it among the 
great and most important cities of the 
nation. The National Society of the 
Sons of Utah Pioneers wishes him 
every success in the great task that 
lies before him. 



PLANING MILL - TAYLOR, ROMNEY, ARMSTRONG CQ. 

The largest planing mill in the territory in its heyday was located on the soutnwest 
corner of South Temple and 2nd West Streets. 
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In 1862, he was sent by President 
Brigham Young to St. George to take 
charge of the woodwork construction 
of the St. George Temple. There he 
lived with his family until his death 
which occurred May 8,1877. Elizabeth 
Gaskell Romney, Commissioner Rom¬ 
ney's great grandmother, passed 
through all the vissisitudes and hard¬ 
ships of pioneer life and was the 
mother of nine children. 

George Romney, son of Miles Rom¬ 
ney and grandfather of Commissioner 
Romney, was bishop of the Twentieth 
Ward of Salt Lake City for many years 
and in his day was recognized as one 
of the most prominent and respected 
men of his time. For nearly three 
score years his life’s work was 
closely linked with practically every 
enterprise developed for the advance¬ 
ment and betterment of the Inter- 
mountain West. His friends were in- 
numerable’and were to be found in all 
honorable classes and creeds. 

This ancestor of the present com¬ 
missioner was born in Dalton, Lan¬ 
cashire, England, Aug. 14, 1831 and 
came to America with his parents in 
1841 where he worked, with his father, 
on the Nauvoo Temple. He partici¬ 
pated in the exodus from Nauvoo, 
married Miss Jane Jamison in St. 
Louis and arrived in Utah in October, 
1850, where, during the following 
winter, he and his wife also camped 
in a wagon box on Temple Square in 
Salt . Lake City. It was here his first 
child was born, Dec. 15, 1850, when 
the snow was three feet deep on the 
level. 

Bishop Romney’s first occupation 
in the Valley was with his father who 
was foreman of public works. He 
assisted in the construction of the 


first Mormon Tabernacle in 1851-2 
on the ground now occupied by the 
Assembly Hall. In 1854, he entered 
into partnership with George Price 
which firm built many of the early 
houses and public buildings of Salt 
Lake City. In 1856, he took his 
father’s place as foreman in con¬ 
structing the woodwork on the Lion 
House and other public works in which 
activities he continued until 1864. 
In 1857, he was appointed captain in 
Major Blair’s Battalion of the Nauvoo 
Legion and took an active part for 
several months in what is known as 
the Echo Campaign. 

In 1864, he and W. H. Folsom formed 
a partnership in the construction 
business. This firm built the City 
Hall which still stands on First South 
Street immediately east of the Public 
Safety Building. The splendid work¬ 
manship of these artisans is evident 
in the fact that although this historic 
building is now four score and ten 
years old, its masonry and carpentry 
is in excellent condition although 
having been terribly neglected. 

In 1869, the contracting firm was 
enlarged and out of it grew/ the Tay¬ 
lor, Romney, Armstrong Milling Com¬ 
pany, of which George Romney be¬ 
came manager. This firm was the 
pioneer in this field of industry. The 
mill was located on the southwest 
corner of the intersection of South 
Temple and Second West Streets. 
The other members of the firm were 
George H. Taylor, for many years 
bishop of the 14th Ward: Francis Arm¬ 
strong? former mayor of Salt Lake City 
and prominent businessman; and 
Thomas Lattimer. 

Shortly after the organization of 
Zion’s Cooperative Mercantile In- 
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N. G. MORGAN, Sr. 


At the Annual Encampment held 
August 1, 1953, at Ogden, Utah, 
Nicholas G. Morgan, Sr. was elected 
president of the National Society of 
the Sons of Utah Pioneers. Meetings 
of the Encampment were under the 
direction of Richard A. Lambert, now 
immediate past president. Elected 
also on this occasion were: Horace 
A. Sorenson of the Sugar House 
Chapter, first vice-president; Dr. 
Joel E. Ricks, Logan, second vice- 
president; P. LeRoy Nelson, Ogden, 
third vice-president; Karl B. Hale, 
Sugar House, fourth vice-president, 
and Verl G. Dixon, Provo, fifth vice- 
president. 

Appointive officers selected later 
were: Dr. A. R. Mortensen, executive 


secretary; Lawrence S. Pinnock, 
executive treasurer; Fred E. Curtis, 
judge-advocate; Dr. Joel E. Ricks, 
historian and James E. Burns, chap¬ 
lain. 

The finance committee for the 
ensuing year are Horace Sorenson, 
chairman, Ernest E. McKay, Rulon 
F. Starley, Fred E. Curtis and Law¬ 
rence Malin. 

Other committee chairmen are: Dr. 
Avard Fairbanks, arts; Parley P. 
Giles, “Know Your Utah”; Bryant 
S. Hinckley, publications; Dr. Walter 
A. Kerr, pioneer story contest; Elias 
L. Day, pioneer trails and landmarks; 
Dr. W. L. Worlton, projects.; Dr. Carl 
J. Christensen, , membership, and 
Fred E. Curtis, treks. 
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OFFICERS, NATIONAL SOCIETY OF THE SONS OF UTAH PIONEERS 1953-1954 
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THE WHITE HOUSE 

WASHINGTON 


October 20, 1953 


Dear Mr. Morgan: 

Thank you very much for presenting to 
me the medal of the National Society of 
the Sons of Utah Pioneers. Will you 
please accept for yourself, and convey 
to the members of your Society, my 
deep gratitude for the tribute you pay me ? 

Your autograph book, which Mr. Rabb 
showed me last week, is truly a fascinating 
record of a century of America's history. 

With best wishes. 


Sincerely, 



Mr. N. G. Morgan, Sr. 
Suite 512 - 20 

Phillip Petroleum Building 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Honor Medal Presented to 
President Dwight D. Eisenhower 


On Friday, October 14, 1953, the 
National Society of the Sons ol Utah 
Pioneers presented, through Presi¬ 
dent Nicholas G. Morgan, Sr., its 
bronze Medal of Honor to President 
Dwight D. Eisenhower. This medal 
is a creation of Dr. Avard Fairbanks, 
Dean of the School of Fine Arts of 
the University of Utah and inter¬ 
nationally famous sculptor. 

A photograph of the face of the 
medal appears herewith on the back 
of which are engraved the words: 

“Dedicated to all those who have 


the courage to face adversity with 
a conquering spirit-to General 
Dwight D. Eisenhower". 

President Eisenhower was visibly 
delighted with the honor bestowed 
upon him and subsequently wrote a 
letter to Mr. Morgan, a copy of which 
accompanies this article. 



HONOR MEDAL 
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doctor) two babies had been born, and 
a repetition of the experience was not 
recommended. By four-wheel-drive 
jeeps and power wagons, they left 
Escalante early Saturday afternoon 
September 5th. They proceeded along 
the base of Fifty-mile Mountain to 
Soda which consists of a single log 
cabin in a sandstone cove. On the 
way they stopped at Forty-mile to 
dance in the famous stone cave dance 
hall to the stirring violin music of 
Ivan Decker from Parowan. Perhaps 
as Ivan played for the couples per¬ 
forming on the stone floor he en¬ 
visioned his father who, as a boy of 
15, was a member of the original San 
Juan expedition. 

At the camp Randel Lyman’s army 
cook had a good meal waiting to be 
served cafeteria style. Then before 
snuggling into sleeping bags among 



Hole-in-the-Rock Leading to the 
Colorado River 1000 Feet Below 


sand lizzards and thistles, the company 
listened to Dr. David Miller’s illus¬ 
trated lecture on the original San Juan 
trip. Dr. Miller had covered the entire 
distance and his collection of pictures 
did much to dramatize the heroic ex¬ 
pedition of 1879-80. Mr. Alvey of 
Escalante, collector of Indian lore, 
also shared his favorite slides with 
the company. The Sunday evening 
service was featured with a paper by 
Mrs. Floyd Atkins (Ellen Lyman) whose 
grandfather kept one of the best diaries 
of the original expedition. 

The last seven miles from Soda to 
the spectacular fissure in the rocky 
plateau above the Colorado River 
were miles of grinding sand in the 
valleys and trackless climbs over 
solid sandstone ridges. Far off to the 
southeast mysterious Navajo Mountain 
cast its spell across the desert. 
About forty members of the party de¬ 
scended through the “hole” which led 
a thousand feet perilously downward 
to the muddy Colorado. Their descent 
brought vivid reminders of the strug¬ 
gle in 1880 to bring eighty wagons 
and teams through this narrow open¬ 
ing to challenge the river barrier 
which lay between them and the wilds 
of San Juan. They saw where the 
stone walls had been widened to per¬ 
mit passage of the wagons, steps cut 
in solid rock to provide footholds for 
the teams, and holes bored into steep 
slopes topegdugways on the mountain 
side. At the bottom by the Colorado 
they located the bronze tablet erected 
by the Pioneer Landmarks Association 
and signed their names to the visitors 
scroll. Some followed the train down¬ 
stream to witness the dugway which 
had brought the pioneers out of the 
river on the other side and still others 
from the heights above saw more 
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Cedar City Treks to Hole -in-the-Rock 

By Gustive 0 . Larson 


Wilson N. Lunt, grandson through 
two lines of stalwart pioneers, has 
scored double since his election to 
the presidency of the Cedar City 
Chapter of the National Society of the 
Sons of Utah Pioneers in August. 
His successful business career and 
his active participation in civic pro¬ 
gress reflect credit upon his illustri¬ 
ous forebears, one of whom was 
Bishop Henry Lunt, Secretary of Brig¬ 
ham Young's Iron Mission and the 
other, John C. Naegle, Mormon Bat¬ 
talion member and Cotton Mission 
pioneer. When Mr. Lunt was elected 
to head the Cedar City Chapter He 
pledged a club membership of one 
hundred and a trek to the famous 
Hole-in-the-Rock. Both objectives 
have already been achieved. Elected 
to serve with Mr. Lunt were the fol¬ 
lowing: 

George* Croft - Vice President 
Clifton Chatterly - Vice-President 
Lorin Hirschi - Secretary-Treasurer 
Bishop Paul Stokes - Board Member 
Arthur C. Brown - Board Member 
Gustive 0. Larson - Historian 

W. Arthur Jones, immediate past 
president, is also a hold-over board 
member. 


Judd, W. Arthur Jones, KSUB Radio, 
and the Kane County Road Commission 
which made the road from Escalante 
to Soda passable. Last but not least, 
was Randel Lyman, who with a crew 
of fifteen served as guide, commis¬ 
sary and transportation agent. Mr. 
Lyman has lent his services to des¬ 
ert-bound companies for many years. 

The Hole-in-the-Rock company of 
53 men and 22 women included three 
distinguished members from the Sugar 
House Chapter in Salt Lake City-Karl 
Hale, Horace Sorensen and Richard 
A. Lambert. Dr. David A. Miller, 
professor of history, University of 
Utah, was also present. Final in¬ 
structions for the trip were given at a 
public meeting in the Escalante chap¬ 
el. The members were warned that in 
the original expedition (which, like 
the one now under way, was without a 



Seventy-five people participated in 
a joint Hole-in-the-Rock trek on Sep¬ 
tember 5-7, including members of SUP 
and of the Cedar City Rock Club. 
Among many who cooperated with the 
officers of both clubs were George 
Croft of Utah Parks Company who 
supplied a large generator to the camp 
site at Soda - 60 miles across the 
desert from Escalante - Professor 
Parley Dailey, geologist from College 
of Southern Utah; Lorin Hirschi, SUP 
Secretary; Tom Thorley with his 
specially-equipped power waeron: Clem 
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The War Department Buys Its First Airplane 

By N. G. Morgan, Sr. 


In the magazine section of the Salt 
Lake Tribune , under date of Sunday, 
September 5,1953, appeared an article 
entitled “How Teddy Saved the Air 
Force”. The story was told to re¬ 
porter Harold Mehling by Brigadier 
General Frank P. Lahn, retired air 
force officer and recounts the inaugu¬ 
ration of military air power by the 
Roosevelt administration. 

The subject is a very interesting 
one because it deals with man’s first 
successful endeavors to fly a machine, 
heavier than air, under its own power. 
To the writer, it is additionally in¬ 
teresting due to the fact that he was 
present at Fort Myer, Virginia, on 
July 30, 1909, and witnessed the first 
official flight by Orville and Wilbur 
Wright which resulted in the accept¬ 
ance by the United States Government 
of the Wright plane for which the War 
Department paid to the Wright broth¬ 
ers, under contract, the sum of 
$25,000.00 and an additional $5,000.00 
for having exceeded the required 
speed of forty miles per hour by two 
miles. 

In the September, 1908 issue of the 
Century Magazine, published by 
Appleton-Century Company, Orville 
and Wilbur Wright gave an account of 
their experiences incident to their 
first historic endeavors to fly a 
heavier than air machine, of which 
the following are extracts: 

We began our active experiments 
in October, 1900, at Kitty Hawk, 
N* C. We then turned to gliding* • • 
and in a few days were safely oper¬ 
ating in twenty-seven mile winds* 
• • * The experiments of 1901 were 
far from encouraging* * * * We saw 
that the calculations upon which all 
flying-machines had been based 
were unreliable* 


We had taken up aeronautics as a 
sport* • • we reluctantly entered up¬ 
on the scientific side of it* • • • 

In September and October, 1902, 
nearly one thousand gliding flights 
were made* * * • Some, made against 
a wind of thirty-six miles per hour, 
gave proof of the effectiveness of 
the devices for control* • • • 

The first flights with a power- 
machine were made on the 17th of 
December, 1902. T he first flight 
lasted only twelve seconds, a flight 
very modest compared with that of 
birds, but it was, nevertheless, the 
first in the history of the world in 
which a machine carrying a man had 
raised itself by its own power into 
the air in free flight; had sailed 
forward on a level course without 
reduction of speed, and had finally 
landed without being wrecked* The 
second and third flights were a lit¬ 
tle longer, and the fourth lasted 
fifty-nine seconds, covering a dis¬ 
tance of 852 feet over the ground 
against a twenty-mile wind* • • • 

We had not been flying long in 
1904 before we found that the prob¬ 
lem of equilibrium had not as yet 
been entirely solved* • • • 

These troubles • • • were not en¬ 
tirely overcome till the end of Sep¬ 
tember, 1905. • • • 

A practical fi yer having been fin¬ 
ally realized, we spent the years 
1906 and 1907 in constructing new 
machines and in business negotia¬ 
tions* * • • 

The years 1908 and 1909 witnessed 
the real beginning of airplane travel 
both in America and France. In 1908, 
the Wright machine was tested by 
Orville Wright before large crowds at 
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distant dugways leading away toward 
the rugged Clay Hills and the San 
Juan. These were glimpses to stir 
reverence in members of the SUP 


caravan. To relive momentarily the 
heroism of their forbears was to 
develop new understanding and new 
appreciation. 


Stairways Were 
Cut in the Rocks 
to Provide Foot¬ 
ing for Horses 
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Fort Myer, located in Virginia, ad¬ 
jacent to the Arlington Cemetery—a 
short distance from Washington, D. C. 
Wilbur Wright, during the same period, 
was making world records in flying in 
France. 

The first official government flight 
of the Wright machine in America was 
made at Fort Myer, Virginia, on Sept. 
4, 1908. On the following day, Or¬ 
ville Wright kept his plane in the air 
at the same place for a period of four 
minutes. On September 10, 1908, 
while still at Fort Myer, he established 
a new world record by staying in the 
air one hour and five minutes. 

On September 10, 1908, Orville 
Wright took his first passenger on an 
official flight. This passenger was 
Lieut. Frank P. Lahn, now a retired 
Brigadier General and the officer 
referred to in the article in the Salt 
Lake Tribune of September 5th, 1953. 

Orville Wright’s second official 
passenger on a flight September 12, 
1908, was Major George O. Squire, 
Acting Chief Signal Officer of the 
U. S. Army. On this occasion, Wright 
remained in the air nine minutes. 


That day Orville Wright established 
a new world record of one hour and 
14 minutes in the air at an altitude 
of 250 feet. 

On September 17, 1908, the world’s 
first airplane tragedy occurred at 
Fort Myer. Lieutenant Thomas Self¬ 
ridge, assigned by the War Department 
as passenger with Orville Wright, was 
killed when the plane crashed. Or¬ 
ville Wright was confined to the hos¬ 
pital for seven weeks due to injuries. 
This event ended the tests for 1908. 

In December, 1907, under author¬ 
ization from the Secretary of War, the 
Chief Signal Officer of the U. S. Army, 
prepared and published specifications 
and solicited bids for a military fly¬ 
ing machine. In response to this 
invitation, the Wright brothers Sub¬ 
mitted a bid for an airplane to cost 
$25,000. The specifications were 
severe, calling for a machine to carry 
two men aggregating 350 pounds, re¬ 
main aloft continuously one hour and 
maintain an average speed of 40 miles 
an hour in a round-trip cross-country 
flight over a route of ten miles. 

On July 27, 1909, the official time 



PRESIDENT TAFT CONGRATULATES THE WRIGHT BROTHERS AT FORT MYER 
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ORVILLE AND WILBUR WRIGHT 




















David Larson — Life Member 


David Larson was born in Bear 
River City, January 14, 1875, the 
son of John A. Larson and Kaziah 
Larson, pioneers of 1862 and 1866 
respectively. They were among the 
first seven families to settle in Bear 
River City. 

Early in life he was taught to 
assume responsibility, having been 
given the care of the town herds 
through the summer months at the age 
of eight years. When nine years of 
age his parents homesteaded and 
bought some railroad land in what is 
now East Garland. They were the 
first permanent settlers in the terri¬ 
tory now known as the towns of Tre- 
monton, Garland, Riverside and East 
Garland. 

Here he assisted in clearing the 
land of sagebrush and over the years 
has taken a great interest in seeing 
the Bear River Valley emerge from 
its virgin state to its present fruitful 
fields and its thriving towns. He has 
contributed to the erection of four 
different ward churches and was one 
of the promoters of the culinary water 
system which supplies water to the 
towns of Fielding and East Garland, 
acting as secretary and treasurer of 
that corporation for twenty years. 
During his mature years he has held 
offices in different organizations of 
the L. D. S. Church, having been ward 
clerk for twenty-five years. 

In May 1954, he and his wife will 
celebrate their golden wedding anni¬ 
versary. They are the parents of 
seven children, four of whom are 
living. One son, a pilot, was a 
casualty in World War II. His wife 
has been his support in every worthy 
endeavor and they are now retired, 
spending their last days in Logan 



DAVID LARSON 

engaged principally in temple work. 
Brother Lar9on is a member of the 
Temple Fork Chapter of the National 
Society of the Sons of Utah Pioneers 
and a member of the Utah Historical 
Society, Cache Valley Branch. 
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test showed that the Wright machine 
remained in the air one hour and 13 
minutes, with two persons, Orville 
Wright and Lt. Frank P. Lahn, aboard, 
thereby complying with that part of 
the specifications. Three days later, 
July 30, 1909, at Fort Myer, before a 
noted group of officials and visitors, 
the Wright Brothers’ machine traveled 
five miles and back across country in 
fourteen minutes, with two persons 
aboard, at a speed which averaged 
over 42 miles per hour. The Wright 
machine, thereupon, was accepted by 
the War Department and a premium 
was given the Wrights of $5,000.00 
for the extra two miles of speed. 
This historic machine was later 
placed in the United States National 
Museum, Smithsonian Institution, 
Washington, D. C. where it is now on 
exhibition. 

The author of this article while 
attending the Georgetown University 
Law School in Washington, D. C., 
served first as a clerk in the office 
of the Secretary of War under William 
Howard Taft and later when Taft was 
elected president, served under Sec¬ 
retary of War, Jacob M. Dickinson. 

July 30, 1909, was a beautiful 
summer day. On the invitation of 
Secretary Dickinson, nearly every 
clerk and official of the War Depart¬ 
ment traveled to Fort Myer to witness 
the final official test of the now 
famous Wright machine. The writer, 
with his bride of a few months, to¬ 
gether with Claude Q. Cannon and 
wife, Emily Barnes Cannon, secured 
a horse and surrey from a livery 
stable and drove to the testing grounds 
at Fort Myer. 

It was an interesting group. Presi¬ 
dent Taft and his son, Charles P. 


Taft, Secretary of War Dickinson, 
“Uncle Joe” Cannon and other famous 
Congressional leaders and Cabinet 
Officials were present. Alice Roose¬ 
velt (later Mrs. Nicholas Longworth), 
in her new electric automobile, served 
her friends with cool drinks and 
wafers. 

The final test was made in the 
dusk of the evening. Lieutenant Ben¬ 
jamin D. Foulois and Orville Wright 
climbed to their seats in the box kite 
looking contraption. The airplane had 
been elevated to the summit of an 
inclined plane constructed of lumber. 
At a given signal, two men, after 
starting the motor and propeller, gave 
the plane a push. It slid down the 
wooden runway and with the propeller 
in motion making a terrific noise, it 
gained momentum and clumsily arose 
in the air. As it disappeared over 
some trees, which it barely missed, 
Wilbur Wright stood, watch in hand, 
awaiting its return. The tension of 
everyone was great. Soon the plane 
reappeared. The test was completed 
successfully. President Taft con¬ 
gratulated the Wrights and their 
mechanics and the people dispersed. 



Orvil le Wright Flies for Government 
in America 

















David H. Carson — Life Member 


David Henry Carson, the son of 
William Franklin and Rachel Lloyd 
Carson, was born April 11, 1877, at 
Fairfield, Utah County, Utah. William 
Franklin was eight years old when 
he arrived in Salt Lake City in 1851 
with his father, John Carson, and 
mother, Elvira Egbert Carson. In the 
same company, which left Winter 
Quarters in the spring of 1851, were 
David Henry's great-grandfather, 
George Carson, with his two daughters 
and four other sons. 

This group settled in Cottonwood, 
Salt Lake County. After the death of 
George, the five sons and two daugh¬ 
ters moved to Cedar Valley, west of 
Utah Lake in Utah County, in 1855. 
The little settlement was first named 
Fairfield. In true pioneer fashion, 
these people planted their crops and 
then built a fort for protection from 
the Indians. The fort was built in 
1856-57, but the settlers still had 
their troubles with the Indians and 
two of the Carson boys, George and 
Washington, were killed by the red¬ 
skins February 22, 1856. 

When Johnston's army came to 
Utah, they camped in the north end 
of Cedar Valley, but because of in¬ 
sufficient water, they moved to Fair- 
field and made camp on the creek 
that ran from the Fairfield spring. 
Shortly thereafter, the town was re¬ 
named Camp Floyd, both names still 
being employed. 

John Carson, grandfather of David, 
raised a large family in Fairfield. He 
was very well acquainted with General 
Albert Sydney Johnston and the two 
became very close friends. He served 
as presiding Elder and later in the 
Cedar Valley Ward bishopric, until 
the time of his death, August 21, 
1895. 


David’s father, William Carson, 
followed the occupation of sheep and 
cattle raising. During his life he saw 
Johnston's Army come and then leave. 
He saw the Pony Express on its first 
ride from Sacramento to St. Louis and 
then saw the Overland Stage take 
over the same route. He also saw 
his hometown grow from half a dozen 
families to a population of 7,000 and 
then dwindle again to 168 people in 
1900. Here he married Rachael Lloyd, 
an English convert to the church who 
had come to Fairfield for employment. 
Most of their married life was spent 
there. 

David's formal schooling was 
limited, concluding at the Fairfield 
fifth grade. As a young man he began 
freighting of lumber, coal and other 
supplies to Mercur, then a thriving 
mining camp and he continued to do 

(continued on page 59) 
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Angus Wright—Life Member 


Charles Angus Wright, the son of 
Angus T. Wright, was born in Ogden, 
Utah, November 4, 1878, He is the 
grandson of W. H. Wright and Charles 
F. Middleton, early Weber County 
settlers. Judge Middleton was one 
of the early influential supporters of 
the Weber Academy, while W. H. Wright 
was one of Ogden's early merchan¬ 
disers. 

Angus began his livelihood pur¬ 
suits as a clerk in the Wright Depart¬ 
ment Store gradually working up 
through the ranks. In 1917 he be¬ 
came president and general manager, 
a position he held for twenty years 
at which time the store property was 
leased to the J. C. Penney Company. 
He is presently president and general 
manager of the W. H. Wright & Sons 
Company. The company now owns 
only business properties. 

His store clerking job was inter¬ 
rupted at the age of 27 to serve a 
two-year mission to the Southern 
States and on his return he married 
Margaret McElery, also employed by 
Wrights. This union was solemnized 
in the Salt Lake Temple with Presi¬ 
dent John R. Winder officiating. 

Mr. Wright has had a great interest 
in dramatics and oratorial contests 
and has been very active in assisting 
and promoting these activities in the 
wards in which he has lived. He is 
also very civic minded and with others 
was instrumental in organizing the 
“Fashion Show” which was a fore¬ 
runner to the present Ogden Pioneer 
Day Celebration. He was a charter 
member of the Publicity Bureau 
Directorate, later replaced by the 
Ogden Chamber of Commerce. He 
has long been a loyal supporter of 
the Boy Scout movement, having 
been awarded a bronze statuette for 



ANGUS WRIGHT 


service to scouting. He is still a 
honorary vice-president. 

In 1947 his wife Margaret passed 
away and four years later he married 
Flosse Hicks Shurtliff. He has two 
sons, Dr. Angus Wright, a prominent 
pathologist and Robert T., a fireman 
with Southern Pacific Railroad. He 
has one daughter, Martha, wife of 
Robert E. Griffiths of Logan, Utah. 
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James A. Carson—Life Member 


James Abram Carson, the son of 
Samuel David and Kaziah Butler 
Carson, was born at Fairfield, Utah 
County, Utah, July 24, 1881. Samuel 
Carson was son of William Huff Car- 
son, who was one of the original five 
settlers of Fairfield which later be¬ 
came Camp Floyd. Camp Floyd was 
where Johnston’s Army was stationed. 
William Huff Carson was baptized by 
Elder Baldwin in 1833. His parents 
were George and Annie Huff Carson. 
George's father, William Carson, was 
of Scotch-Irish descent who emigrated 
to America in time to fight under 
General Washington in the battle of 
Long Island and served as a regular 
throughout the Revolutionary War. 

James Abram Carson married Murrel 
Cook October 5, 1910, and to them 
were born seven children four of whom 
survive. They are Mrs. Alma Peter¬ 
son and Niel Carson of Lehi; Ruby 
Wilson, American Fork; and Harry 
Carson of Salt Lake City. 

James and Murrel have always 
lived in Fairfield until last October 
when they moved to Lehi, Utah. 

After completing the public school 
training, James attended,the Brigham 
Young Academy in 1900 and 1901. He 
then took up farming and stock raising 
and enjoyed considerable success. 
Ten years ag-o he gave up that pur¬ 
suit and began working at the Deseret 
Chemical Depot where he is at present 
employed as a carpenter. 

He served in the Fairfield Branch 
of the Church for 27 years as Sunday 
School Superintendent and three years 
as President of the Y.M.M.I.A. 

His foremost hobbies are hunting 
and fishing. In deer season he knows 
where to go to get his deer. His 
shots seldom fail. He loves nature. 



JAMES A. CARSON 

he loves life, and thoroughly enjoys 
being with people. 
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Arthur W. Grix—Life Member 


Arthur W. Grix was born March 5, 
1895 in Ogden, Utah. He is the son 
of Lamoni Grix, pioneer merchant of 
Ogden. His mother was Sarah Lawson 
daughter of Joseph and Sarah Lawson 
who came to Utah in early days from 
the Isle of Mann, and Wales respec¬ 
tively and were married in Ogden, 
Sept. 9, 1855. 

His paternal grandparents Jonathan 
and Sarah Grix joined the L.D.S. 
church in England and arrived in Og¬ 
den Oct. 16, 1869. 

Art received his education in Utah 
schools and taught for two years in 
the old Weber Academy. 

In 1915, 1916 and 1917 he filled a 
mission in California under President 
Joseph E. Robinson. 

He was married to Violet Hall in 
1921 in the Salt Lake Temple. They 
have three daughters: Mrs. 3. H. 
Plowgian (Helen), Omaha, Nebraska; 
Mrs. D. S. Salisbury (Loma), Long 
Beach, California; and Mrs. Neil C. 
Farr (Geraldine), San Luis Obispo, 
California, and there are three grand¬ 
children. 

Art has been employed by the U. S. 
Forest Service, the Bureau of Public 
Roads, and in the engineering and 
architectural departments of the 
Southern Pacific Railroad Company 
in Ogden and San Francisco. After 
twenty seven years of service, he 
left the railroad and established the 
firm of Grix & Mueller, Architects 
and Engineers, Ogden, Utah. 

He is the President of the Grix and 
Starley Investment Co. and is an en¬ 
ergetic civic and church worker. At 
present he is Superintendent of the 
Farr. West Stake Sunday Schools. He 
has served as a counsellor in the 
bishopric of the Elmhurst Ward in 



ARTHUR W. GRIX 


Oakland, California and President of 
the Joseph E. Robinson California 
Missionary Society. 

He is a past President of the Og¬ 
den Engineer’s Club, a member of 
the Intermountain Institute of Con¬ 
sulting Engineers, a member Ogden 
Kiwanis Club, Knife and Fork Club 
and Debonairs Club. 

Recently he and his wife made 
trips to Hawaii and-Alaska, and were 
present at the dedication of the Mor¬ 
mon Pioneer Memorial bridge in Oma¬ 
ha last June. 

Eight years ago Art bought a six¬ 
teen acre farm on Harrisville Road. 
Here he built his beautiful home, 
planted his orchard and keeps his 
riding horses. He loves nothing more 
than to gather his friends about his 
out-door fire place and grill steaks 
for all comers. 
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Richard M. Benson , President Parowan SUP 


The Little Salt Lake Chapter of 
the National Society of the Sons of 
Utah Pioneers located at Parowan, 
Utah, recently elected Richard M. 
3enson as their new president. He 
succeeds Ivan Decker. S. Mario Top- 
ham was selected as first vice-pres¬ 
ident, Arnold 0. Gurr second vice- 
president and Wilford Durham as 
secretary-treasurer. 

Election of officers was held at 
Five-Mile Recreation Camp in Paro¬ 
wan Canyon. Most of the members 
of the club were present. Plans were 
made for activities during the coming 
year. 


The new president, an insurance 
counsellor by profession, is a native 
of Parowan. His father, Thomas 
Benson, a convert to the LDS Church, 
was among the early Parowan set¬ 
tlers. His mother, Lura Marsden, 
was born in Provo, Utah, the daughter 
of William Marsden who was sent to 
Parowan by Brigham Young to oper¬ 
ate the Parowan Cotton Factory. 
Like most of his native contempor¬ 
aries, President Benson has a rich 
biographical background. He has 
urged his group to honor that heritage 
and record permanently the life stor¬ 
ies of all the early settlers in his 
area. 


MUSEUM GIVEN TO SUP 

As we go to press on this issue 9 we have been informed that 
Mr . and Mrs . Horace A . Sorensen have deeded their pioneer museum , 
inclusive of all structures and site , to the National Society of the 
Sons of Utah Pioneers . Located at 2998 Connor Street this vast 
collection is housed in well-equipped buildings spread over three 
acres , A full report of this important gesture will be given in our 
next issue . 










Buena Ventura Elects William H . Wilcox 

By A. L. Smith 


William H. Wilcox was elected pres¬ 
ident of Buena Ventura Chapter of the 
National Society of the Sons of Utah 
Pioneers for the coming year. He 
succeeds Marion E. Allen and has 
pledged to carry on the fine work in¬ 
stituted by President Allen. The 
Chapter is proud to have Brother Wil¬ 
cox in this position of leadership and 
continued support is pledged by the 
membership. 

President Wilcox will exert every 
effort to increase the membership of 
the Chapter and we believe he will be 
able to build it up to the full quota of 
five companies of ten members each. 
He is a charter member of the Chapter 
and has held the positions of first 
vice-president and second vice- 
president. 

President Wilcox has a ranch at 
Syracuse and for fifteen years was 
employed by the Davis County De¬ 
partment of Public Welfare. He is 
now negotiator for the Weber Basin 
Water Conservancy District. 

The roster of officers for the Chap¬ 
ter for the coming year are: 

William H. Wilcox, President 
Coram B. Holt, First Vice-President 
Aaron U. Merrill, Second Vice-Presi¬ 
dent 

Clyde Grix, Treasurer 
A. L. Smith, Secretary 
W. Leonard Knight, Chaplain 
W. W. Johnson, Historian 

The Chapter is looking forward to a 
year packed with activity and worth¬ 
while projects. We especially want 
to cooperate with the National Society 
and build greater Sons of Utah Pio¬ 
neer chapters that will merit the her¬ 
itage that is ours and maintain the 
standards of our forefathers. 



WILLIAM H. WILCOX 


HISTORIC PIONEER SQUARES 
(Cont. from page 32 J 

torial Legislature appropriated money 
to construct on this site a building 
for the University of Deseret which, 
however, was not completed until 
1890 - although temporarily used for 
University school purposes during 
the 1880’s. In 1900, University of 
Utah, as it was subsequently named, 
was moved to its present location 
on the east bench of the City. 

These historic squares were orig¬ 
inally provided in the City Survey to 
be used for public purposes and must 
never be used otherwise. 

As years come and go, their 
historic value will increase and like 
the Boston Commons and other New 
England Squares which have been 
preserved down through the centuries, 
they will eventually become the most 
prized of the City’s holdings. 
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The Pioneer Journals of Eliza R. Snow 


Journals, diaries and other on-the- 
scene recordings are considered our 
richest and most reliable sources for 
determining historical events. The 
journals of Eliza R. Snow are no 
exception. These simple day-by-day 
or periodical entries made more than 
one hundred years ago by one of our 
greatest pioneer women are not only 
illuminating and factual in nature, 
but also depict the intense faith, 
integrity and stamina of a people 
driven, harassed and persecuted for 
their religious convictions. 

These priceless volumes, two in 
number, are small and bound in leather. 
Though they are yellowed with age 
the entries in them, made in ink, are 
quite as distinct as when first made. 
The first volume, containing eighty 
pages, covers the period February 
12, 1846 to May 1847. Seventy-nine 
pages are in the second volume, which 
begins June 1, 1847 and concludes 
August 8, 1849. The writing is small 
but for the most part very legible. 

This intimate account begins with 
the exodus of the Saints from Nauvoo, 
trailing them across the alternately 
frozen and muddy, sparsely-settled 
rolling hills of Iowa and on to Winter 
Quarters on the banks of the Missouri 
River. It depicts the suffering in 
this ill-equipped temporary settlement 
on the periphery of civilization and 
then follows this intrepid band of 
of western migrants to their new 
settlement in the tops of the Rocky 
Mountains. It also relates the vicis¬ 
situdes of two trying years of laying 
a foundation to a new western economy 
which subsequently made the desert 
blossom as a rose. 

Eliza R. Snow was baptized in 
1835 at the age of 31 by the Prophet 
Joseph Smith, whom she married 


June 29, 1842. She was born in 
Bechet, Massachusetts January 21, 
1804 and the family later moved to 
Ohio where they heard the Gospel. 
She was a poetess, school teacher 
and writer. In her later years she 
travelled widely in the interests of 
the Church and was the founder of the 
Young Ladies Retrenchment Associa¬ 
tion which later became the Y.L.M.LA. 
On January 17, 1846 she married 
President Brigham Young in the 
Nauvoo Temple for time only. Her 
younger brother, Lorenzo Snow, be¬ 
came president of the Church and it 
is through his son, LeRoi C. Snow, 
that the Pioneer has been granted 
permission to reproduce this historic 
document. The content of these two 
volumes is in excess of what can be 
logically included in one issue of the 
Pioneer; consequently it will be 
serialized. Words appearing in 
parentheses are editorial additions 
injected for clarity. The day of the 
week on each entry has also been 
added. 

FIRST PART 

Thursday, Feb. 12, 1846. We left 
our home (in Nauvoo) and went as 
far as Bro. Hiram Kimball’s where 
we spent the night, and thro’ the 
generosity of Sister K(imball) & 
mother Granger, made some additional 
preparations for our journey. 

Friday, Feb. 13. Cross’d the Mis¬ 
sissippi and join’d the Camp. Found 
my brother L(orenzo’s) and Bro. 
Yearsley’s families tented side by 
side. We lodged in Bro. Y(earsley’s) 
tent, which before morning was 
covered with snow. 

Saturday, Feb. 14. After breakfast " 
I went into the buggy and did not 
leave it till the next day. Sis. M 
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(arkham) and I did some needlework, 
tho’ the melting snow dripped thro' 
our cover. 

Sunday, Feb. 15. Had a very 
pleasant visit with Sarah Lawrence. 

Tuesday, Feb. 17. Visited Sis. 
Kimball who had just arrived. Mov’d 
our tents to the upper end of the en¬ 
campment. The day fine. 

Wednesday, Feb. 18. The weather 
fine - received a visit from Lois a B. 
P. Decker and Sarah Lawrence. Last 
night was very cold. 

(to be continued next issue-) 


DAVID H. CARSON . 

so until the completion of the rail¬ 
road. In 1897, he began herding sheep 
at $15.00 per month, eventually enter¬ 
ing the sheep industry, which he 
fallowed most of his life. 

In 1901 he married Maria De gel beck 
in the Salt Lake Temple. Born Sept. 
17, 1878, in Nurenberg, Germany, 

she was a daughter of John and 
Wargaretta Shaller De gel beck, con¬ 
verts to the LDS church, who came to 
^airfield in 1886. 

From 1906 to 1908, he served for 
26 months in the Northern States 
Mission for the Church of Jesus Christ 
of Latter-day Saints while his wife 
cared for two small children at home. 

During the year 1909, the family 
moved from Fairfield to Lehi where 
they have since resided. Brother 
Carson is at present Justice of the 
Peace for the Lehi precinct. In 1948, 
he became a member of the Sons of 
Utah Pioneers and is currently presi¬ 
dent of the Lehi Chapter. He is a 
High Priest in the Lehi First Ward. 
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